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In Memoriam—Evans Carlson 


AGNES SMEDLEY * 


In evaluating the character and record of Evans Carlson, 
let us take two incidents which I consider most characteristic 
of him. 

In December, 1942, Carlson stood in a jungle clearing on 
Guadacanal and spoke to his Gung Ho Battalion in memory 
of the sixteen young Raiders who had been killed in the 
previous month’s campaign against the Japanese. He said: 


“What of the future of those of us who remain? Our 
course is clear. It is for us at this moment, with the 
memory of the sacrifices of our brothers still fresh, to 
dedicate again our hearts, our minds and our bodies to 
the great task that hes ahead. We must go further and 
dedicate ourselves to the monumental task of assuring that 
the peace which follows this holocaust will be a just and 
equitable and conclusive peace. And beyond that lies the 
mission of making certain that the social order which we 
bequeath to our sons and daughters is truly based on th 
four freedoms for which these men died.” : 


The other incident, which delineated his character was 
during the battle of Saipan, the plans for which he was 
primarily responsible and for which he later received a cita- 
tion by our government. In the midst of savage fighting, 
Carlson saw a radio-man fall. He walked across the range 
of fire and carried the wounded man behind some boulders 
where he would not be killed. Realizing that this place was 
‘also inadequate, he lifted the man again to carry him to a 
better place. Japanese machine-gun bullets hit him and 
he fell. 

Two medical corpsmen ran up with a stretcher and, since 
he was an officer, started to lift Carlson first. Carlson 
‘refused and told them to take the radio-man, who had been 
wounded first. Only later did they return for him. 

_ People generally think that some men are more valuable or 
essential than others, but Carlson considered all human life 
sacred; he believed in human equality in life and before 
death. No man was cannon-fodder to him. Deeply religious 
and still more deeply compassionate, he loved people and 
he felt responsible for men whom he sent out to die. I can 
“never forget some of his letters to the parents of the Raiders 
in his Battalion who were killed in aéetion. He wrote the 
parents how their son died and what were his last words. 
‘After Carlson was removed from his command because of his 
» unorthodox political-military ideas and tactics, and had 
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returned home for a time, he visited those parents and 
comforted them as best he could. 


No, to him no man was expendable. After his first heart 
attack and after he had left the San Diego Naval Hospital, 
his family once took him to the beach, thinking that a breath 
of sea air would do him good. They had to take him home 
at once because, as he told me later, he could not stand the 
sight of a beach. In his mind a beach meant the bodies 
of young men lying dead. 

What made Carlson like this? Well, he was not always 
a humanitarian, not always a democrat in the finest meaning 
of that word. Michael Blankfort told the full story of his 
life in The Big Yankee, and those of you who have not done 
so should read it. It is a book that tells in the most dramatic 
and graphic details the story of Carlson’s evolution from a 
reactionary to a progressive. In March, 1946, Carlson wrote 
me that Blankfort was writing his biography, and added: 


“The whole project is abhorrent to me. I shrivel when 
I think of my life being spread before the critics. I was 
convinced that I should allow it to be done only when Mike 
promised to use it as a vehicle to show the process by 
which I grew from an unthinking reactionary to a purpose- 
ful progressive. I have, of course, refused to share in any 
of the profits which may accrue from the book.” 


Last January he wrote me again about it, saying: 


“T quake within—and curse the day I acquiesced in its 
preparation. I do not now mind the criticism that is bound 
to be levelled at me provided the book contributes to the 
understanding of people of what progress means and aids 
in impelling them to follow that way.” 


A typical orthodox Marine officer before 1937, last Janu- 
ary, 1947, Carlson wrote me about many things that were 
troubling him at the time. He said: 


“T feel very sad about the war years—as though they 
were wasted. As I look back I feel it would have been 
much more useful if I had remained in China... at the 
beginning of 1941 instead of rushing back to America to 
carry the message to Garcia and prepare for the fray. 
It illustrates that even hard-bitten realists are not without 
hope. I had no illusions then about the ‘causes’ that were 
moving us towards war, and I was confident that Japan 
would attack and soon. War was inevitable and the onus 
of responsibility was not all on the side of the Japs. I 
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hoped, however, that the processes of the war would be 
such that the people would see the ‘light’ and gain wisdom 
which would impel them to demand the abandonment of 
double-talk and demagoguery and the sacrifice of flesh and 
blood of the citizens who serve to satisfy the ambitions 
and the appetite for prestige and gain of those con- 
temptible elements among our most influential citizenry 
who have no conscience about how they prosper. Well, 
the war did not dent the American people—or there has 
been no evidence that they are wiser. Our allies and our 
money and technical know-how kept invasion from our 
shores. And the watch-dogs of reaction were sufficiently 
vigilant to prevent education of a progressive character. ... 
“Nothing is gained, however, by turning the head from 
the realities of life. We pick up the pieces if we are wise, 
and strive to use them more intelligently, more effectively 
to shape a pattern which will improve the quality of human 
welfare and comfort and happiness and stimulate the will 
and the fact of cooperation of human relationships.” 


Again, let us ask: How did Carlson get that way? 

When I first heard of him in China in the thirties he was 
a reactionary whom I avoided. I met him first in Christmas 
week, 1937, six months after the Japanese invasion of China 
had begun. He came as Marine Intelligence Officer to the 
headquarters of the 8th Route Army, the former Red Army, 
which had been fighting the Japanese in northwest China. 
General Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of the 8th Route Army, 
introduced him to me, but I gave him a cold shoulder. I 
saw a tall, rather gaunt man with blue eyes, closely cropped 
hair, and weather-beaten face. He spoke with a slow drawl 
and had the polite manners of the well-trained officer who 
had always associated with the “best people.” 

He came to the headquarters of General Chu Teh with a 
letter of introduction from Edgar Snow, with whom he had 
become increasingly friendly since 1933. Snow had just 
finished his book, Red Star Over China, and Carlson had 
the manuscript. This first-hand account of Snow’s expe- 
riences in the old Chinese Red Army was diametrically 
opposed to the official Chinese and foreign propaganda about 
that Army, and Carlson said he would not believe that such 
men as Snow pictured existed unless he could see them with 
his own eyes. The only practicing Christian he had ever 
seen in his life, he remarked, was his own father, a New 
England Congregational Minister, but if Snow’s account were 
true, General Chu Teh, Mao Tze-tung and their followers 
were not only fighting a war of liberation, but their conduct 
toward the people was truly Christian. 

That is the way he happened to come to the 8th Route 
Army. He came as a military observer, but before another 
year had passed he was like Saul on the road to Damascus: 
the scales had fallen from his eyes. He marched two thou- 
sand miles with the 8th Route Army and wrote a book about 
it: Twin Stars Over China. Returning from that Army to 
the Chinese capital at Hankow in the autumn of 1938, he 
told newspaper men what he had seen. The Japanese pro- 
tested in Washington and Carlson received from our Navy 
Department a radiogram warning him that if he said another 
word he would be court-martialled. 


By then I was also’-in Hankow, and Carlson showed me 
the radio threat and said he intended to resign after over 
twenty-five years in the armed services, return to America 
and tell the truth about the 8th Route Army and about 
the Japanese menace to the United States. But his loyalty to 
the Marine Corps was such that he did not tell me that our 
Naval Department. had taken their action following a protest 
from the Japanese. 

I urged him to think twice before resigning because he 
had always had a secure living, he was past forty, and 
the life of a civilian in a capitalist society was an insecure 
life at best. He replied:. 

“You have lived it, haven’t you?” 

I said I had, and he replied: “Don’t shame me!” 

Then he asked: “Answer me this: Am I right or wrong?” 
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“You are right,” I said, and he answered: “Then that’s 
enough.” 

Apart from his experiences in the 8th Route Army, many 
other things, some individual, some cultural, contributed to 
Carlson’s change from a reactionary to a progressive. 

In the late twenties, while he was raiding the home of 
Chinese patriots looking for “subversive literature,” and 
advocating that America occupy the main cities of China 
to teach the Chinese to respect foreigners, Admiral Mark 
Bristol of the American Asiatic Fleet told him that the 
Chinese were fighting for their liberation and that he should 
read Chinese history and learn what it was all about. In 
1933, when he returned to China after fighting Sandino’s 
guerrillas in Nicaragua—whom he called “bandits’”—he was 
stationed in Peking where he became a friend of Hdgar 
Snow. There he began to study Chinese history and culture, 
and associate with Chinese and foreign Orientalists. 

He had that theoretical background when I first met him— 
and Edgar Snow and Snow’s new book had greatly influ- 
enced him. 

Another individual influence—and challenge to him—was 
General Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of the 8th Route 
Army. General Chu had once been a General in the national- 
ist armies of China. He had been a rich man not altogether 
free from corruption. But when past forty years of age, 
General Chu east all this behind him, espoused the cause 
of the poor and oppressed, and became a leader of the 
Chinese revolution and, later, of the Red Army. General 
Chu had never deviated from the path he had chosen, his 
life was dedicated to the struggle for a democratic China, 
and his only property consisted of the uniform on his back, 
a wrist watch and a fountain pen. 

Another individual influence, according to Michael Blank- 
fort’s The Big Yankee, was myself. Carlson had never before 
seen an American woman in uniform, living the life of the 
common Chinese soldier. Instead of a flossy blonde, young 
and beautiful, he found I was about his own age, by no 
means beautiful, and not at all flossy. 

All these general and individual influences awakened all 
the latent ethical convictions in Carlson’s New England soul. 
The best there was in Puritanism and which had been sub- 
merged in his previous military career began to come to life. 

When I first met him he carried a copy of Emerson’s 
Essays in his pocket and soon thereafter he got a copy of 
the New Testament, and these he began to reread. Mrs. Carl- 
son has now given me his copy of Emerson, and I find he 
had marked many passages. Here is one: 


“A nation of men unanimously bent on freedom . . . can 
easily confound the arithmetic of statists and achieve 
extravagant actions out of all proportion to their means.” 


Here is another: 


“Every revolution was first a thought in one man’s mind 
and when the same thought oceurs to another man, it is 
the key to that era. Every reform was once a private 
opinion. .. .” 


Another passage must have been marked because it 
expressed a problem in his own soul: : 


“The other terror that seares us from self-trust is our 
consistency; a reverence for our past act or word... . 

“Speak what you think now in hard words and tomorrow 
speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words again though 
it contradict everything you said today. ‘Ah, so you shall 
be sure to be misunderstood? Is it so bad, then, to be 
misunderstood? Pythagorus was misunderstood, and 
Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that 
ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood.” 


So the, ethics of Emerson also influenced Carlson, who 
began i ae his entire life both in thought and action. 
. (Continued on page 74) , 


Eli Yale vs. J. Barleycorn 


Auson J. SMITH 


“Not through mere perversity do men run after. it” ob- 
served William James of alcohol in his classic “Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” 

This is a sound observation, but it is only recently that 
doctors as well as clergymen have come to accept it. The 
so-called “temperance” movement was built. on the ‘premise 
that only because of their sinful perversity do men enrich 
the godless rum-sellers, and it still operates on that premise 
for the most part. The medical profession, running the 
clergy a close second as far as obtuseness about the alcohol 
problem is concerned, has largely been content to let society 
treat the alcoholic as a moral pervert. As a result, the aleo- 
holic in our day has been treated in about the same way 
that the insane person was treated 75 years ago, before the 
days of Clifford Beers and Mental Hygiene—that is, he has 
been alternately hidden in the family closet, ridiculed, made 
a public spectacle of, upbraided, preached at, and thrown into 
jail. As late as three years ago the medical profession, sud- 
denly “coming alive” on the subject of alcoholism, jumped 
to third rank (behind cancer and tuberculosis) as a public 
health problem, was admitting its own inadequacy. At the 
Cleveland convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1944, Dr. Abraham Myerson of 
the Harvard Medical School told his colleagues: “We are not 
failing to treat the alcoholic because of a lack of doctors 
or facilities, but because we don’t know how.” 

As early as 1930, before the success of “Alcoholics Anony- 
mous” dramatized the whole alcohol problem, the Department 
of Physiology at Yale University had come to the conclusion 
that William James was right. Dr. Howard W. Haggard 
and his associates in the Laboratory of Applied Physiology, 
after a long study of the-phenomena of alcoholism, came to 
see that physiological research alone was not enough. Re- 
search to discover the roots of alcoholism and develop tech- 
niques for dealing with it was needed to be sure, but it 
should be research into the sociological, economic, cultural, 
religious, and even political aspects of the subject as well as 
the physiological. For alcoholism, the scientists came to see, 
was not merely a matter of an individual’s lack of tolerance 
for liquor, it was a problem of the whole man in relation to 
his environment. ‘ 

Supplementing this type of research, Dr. Haggard and his 
associates decided, should be a program of public education 
to show the public (which would have to cough up the funds 
for the research) that the alcoholic was not a sinner but 
a sick man. Well did the scientists know that what Mark 


- Twain once called “the damned human race” would not con- 


tribute any money for the relief of those whom they suspected 
of “having fun”; one of the first jobs of the educator, there- 
fore, was to demonstrate that the alcoholic was not the 
uninhibited hedonist he appeared to be, but was a sick man 
with a tough problem on his hands, ‘ 

And backing up both the research and the education was 


the urgent necessity for immediate aid for America’s 750,000 
chronic alcoholics. 


The first step the Yale physiologists took was the publica- 
tion of The Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, a 
scientific magazine which brought together in one place all 


the articles bearing on the problem which had hitherto been 


scattered in scores of medical journals throughout the world. 


This not only made available to the scholar and researcher 
a single authentic source of the latest information in the field 


it also stimulated research and writing on the subject. 
The next step was the establishment of a Section on 


- Aleohol Studies of the Laboratory. And it is~out of this 
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Section that most of the important research and constructive 
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thinking on the aleohol problem in the last few years has 
come. 

The first function of the Section was, of course, research. 
But it was research not into alcoholism as a social or moral 
problem, but into drinking as a folkway. This meant that 
the total abstainer was studied as a phenomena of the alcohol 
problem, just as was the total indulger—the alcoholic. Both 
extremes, by and large, were viewed as departures from the 
folk norm. In this connection many documents of historical 
importance on the alcohol problem were studied and pub- 
lished—Montaigne’s “Hissay on Drunkenness,” “The Observa- 
tions of the Elizabethean Writer Thomas Nash on Drunken- 
ness,” Skelton’s “Tunnying of Elynour Rummyng” (A 16th 
Century Alewife and Her Customers), “The Ocean Cruise 
of the Viennese” (A German poem of the 13th century), 
Obsopoeus’ “Art of Drinking,” ete. 

In July of 1943 the Section launched its most ambitious 
project—the Summer School of Alcohol Studies. It was 
held, aptly enough at the Yale Divinity School, and here 
for a month some 226 students—doctors, clergymen, lawyers, 
state hquor law administrators, editors, social workers, Salva- 
tion Army people, representatives of the temperance organiza- 
tions and of the liquor industry—came together to study the 
aleohol problem from a strictly scientific point of view. 

The school was an immediate success. There were 240 
applications for the first session in 1943; in 1944 2,000 
applied for admission, almost 1,800 of them being regret- 
fully turned down because of limitations of staff and space. 

The curriculum of the school was designed primarily to 
show the complexity of the alcohol problem. The opening 
lecture oriented the students in that direction, and since 1943 
has been delivered by Dr. HE. M. Jellinek of the Department 
of Physiology, who has also served as Director of the school. 
This was followed by a group of five lectures dealing with 
the effects of ethyl aleohol on the individual (four dealt 
with the physiological and one with the psychological effects). 
Then came lectures dealing with sociological aspects of the 
problem, social factors, the effect of inebriety on the family, 
the relationship between alcohol and traffic accidents, ete. 
A final set of lectures was devoted to control factors—the 
church, the law, community activities, ete. 

In addition to the lectures, six seminars are held. In 1947, 
these dealt with the problems of doctors, social workers, 
ministers, community workers, educators, and researchers. 

The Summer School is under the sole sponsorship of the 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology. The cooperation of cer- 
tain national educational and religious bodies has been 
obtained, however, in order to facilitate the administration 
of the program and to have the aims of the School inter- 
preted to the memberships of these organizations. The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, through 
its Commission on Religion and Health, has extended its 
cooperation by consenting to interpret the school to churches 
and religious organizations, by aiding in the selection of 
students for scholarship grants, and by suggesting lecturers 
on subjects related to religion. The National Education 
Association of the United States has likewise extended its 
cooperation by facilitating the selection of teachers and school 
administrators to be considered for scholarship grants. 

Tuition for the Summer School is $100, with an extra 
$10 for registration fee. 
(approximately four weeks) and board is $15 per week. 
A limited number of scholarships for a part or all of these 
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Perhaps the most significant thing about the Summer 
School is that it has provided a common meeting ground 
for people of all shades of opinion about alcohol. The 
President of the New York State Anti-Saloon League chums 
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The room fee'is $7 per week — 
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around with the delegate from the Alhed Liquor Industry, 
and is pleasantly surprised to discover that the latter eats 
with a knife and fork and has no horns. The editor of 
the official publication of the Methodist Board of Temperance 
munches corned beef sandwiches as the guest of the editor 
of the National Tavern Association News. The informal, 
after-hours “bull sessions” are as educational as anything 
that goes on in the class-rooms. 

The third approach of the Section on Aleohol Studies 
was in the direction of actually helping in the rehabilitation 
of aleoholics. To this end two “Yale Plan Clinies” for the 
guidance of inebriates were set up at Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn., early in 1944. These clinics are a joint 
project of the Laboratory of Applied Physiology and the 
Connecticut State Prison Association, and were designed to 
test the possibilities of large-scale rehabilitation of inebriates 
at a cost which would be not only within the means of the 
community but far below the costs involved in arrests, jailing, 
mental-hospital care, ete. The clinic at Hartford has since 
been given up in favor of an expanded program at the New 
Haven clinic. 

The staff at the New Haven clinic consists of three 
psychiatrists on a part-time basis, two examining internists, 
one diagnostic internist, a consultant psychologist, a social 
field investigator, two psychiatric social workers, and two 
secretaries. Patients are accepted either through official or 
private sources of referral (e.g., courts, social agencies, hos- 
pitals, physicians, relatives, ete.) or on direct application 
(self-referral). Once accepted they are given a rigid physical 
examination, and in the case of positive findings are advised 
to seek treatment elsewhere, for the clinic does not accept 
any patients for treatment of purely physical ailments. Those 
who survive the physical examination are then divided into 
two groups—those who come for diagnostic study only (the 
diagnosis then being returned to the physician, hospital, or 
agency referring them to the clinic) and those who come for 
diagnosis and guidance. 

Since the purpose of the clinics is to help the alcoholic 
with a minimum expenditure of his money, those coming 
from out of. the state and those able to pay are limited to 
diagnosis only. Most of those remaining are on an “ambu- 
latory” basis—they work and go home nights, but their 
activities are supervised by the clinic. 


Since alcoholism is a disease of the personality, the pro-: 


cedures followed are as varied as the personalities of the 
alcoholics. There is no set formula. Some are treated by 
psychotherapy, some by psychoanalysis, some by the “Con- 
ditioned Reflex” treatment (an interesting technique based 
on the Russian physiologist Pavlov’s experiments in condi- 
tioning in dogs). Some are told to join “Aleoholies Anony- 
mous.” In cases where psychosis is actual or incipient, 
patients are advised to go to sanitaria or mental hospitals 
for treatment of the psychosis of which the aleoholism is 
only a symptom. Of those who accept diagnosis plus guid- 
ance, about 53 per cent are fortunate enough to have their 
alcoholism permanently arrested (there is no such thing as 
an “ex” alcoholic). 

The Summer School and the Yale Plan Clinics have shown 
the way towards a sane handling of the problem of inebriety. 
Already similar clinics are being set up in other cities, and 
“Little Yale” schools have been featured recently in cities 
as far apart as Rochester, N. Y., and Portland, Ore. 

It has remained for old Eli, then, to show us that our hope 
for success in solving our third greatest public health problem 
does not lie in polemie or propaganda either “wet” or “dry” 
but in the cooperation of men of good will in church, college, 
profession, and industry not only to cure a symptom— 
alcoholism—but to end the tragic tensions in the world’s 
social, economic, and political life which so often impel men 
to seek surcease in narcosis. 

No, not through “mere perversity” do men run after it. 
And when we have found out just why men do run after it 
we will have gained the answer not only to the problem of 
alcoholism but to the whole problem posed by the Psalmist 
when he cried, “What is man, that thou art mindful of him?” 
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Protestant Church Editors Vote to Warn 
Readers Against "Iron Curtain” 


An important group was added recently to the long list 
of civic, religious and political organizations expressing 
opposition to the 20th Century-Fox film ‘“The Iron Curtain.’ 
This time it was the Associated Church Press which demanded 
that 20th Century-Fox reconsider release of “The Iron Cur- 
tain’ and advised its member publications to “warn their 
readers as to its potential danger as war propaganda.” 

The action of the group which represents more than 112 
papers’and magazines of all Protestant denominations and 
groups throughout the United States and Canada came at 
their annual conference in New York City last week. The 
presiding officer of the meeting was Dr. William B. Lipphard, 
himself editor of “Missions Magazine” published by the 
Northern Baptist Convention. ‘The resolution was also 
sent by the group to the Protestant Film Couneil. 

The action of the Associated Church Press climaxes a 
mounting chorus of denunciation of the film from religious 
leaders of the United States. Typical of the action taken 
against the film was that of the Madison Ministerial Associa- 
tion, a special committee of whose officers wrote Eric Johns- 
ton, “as ministers, therefore, who are concerned that rela- 
tions between America and the Soviet Union be stabilized, 
and that all propaganda inciting to war be halted, we urge 
you to use the influence of your office to stop distribution 
of the film, ‘The Iron Curtain’.” 

Leading individuals in the Protestant field assailing the 
film have included four Bishops headed by The Rt. Rev. 
John Moore Walker, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Atlanta, 
Georgia; The Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, Protestant Hpis- 
copal Bishop of Salt Lake City, Utah; The Rt. Rev. Edward 
L. Parsons, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of San Francisco, 
and The Rt. Rev. Lane W. Barton, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Oregon. Others include Rev. William EK. Lampe, 
General Secretary, Evangelical and Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. W. F. Jernagin, Executive Secretary, Frater- 
nal Council of Negro Churches; Mrs. Leshe HE. Swain, Presi- 
dent, Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society; 
Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., Exec. Secy., National Commission 
on World Peace, The Methodist Church; Rev. Mark Dawber, 
Home Missions Council of North America; Rev. Donald B. 
Cloward, Exec. Seey., Council Christian Social Progress, 
Northern Baptist Convention; Rabbi Jonah E. Caplain, 
Rabbinical Council of North America, and Rabbi Shephard 
Z. Baum, formerly Director, American Jewish Congress. 


THE UNITED NATIONS' CRUCIAL TEST CASE 


"Three things need to be said, and to be said at once, 
concerning the present shift of American policy on Pal- 
estine. The first is that it comes as a climax to a series 
of moves which has seldom been matched, for ineptness, 
in the handling of any international issue by an American 
administration. The second is that it is a plain and 
unmistakable surrender to the threat of force. And the 
third is that it holds little promise of being able to avoid 
the very hazards which it is intended to circumvent. ... 
Inept, uncertain and confused, the prestige of American 
foreign policy has suffered a severe blow in the handling 
of this issue... . We have played a shabby trick on the 


Jewish community in Palestine, which put its faith in our 


promises." . 
New York Times editorial, 
Ke March 21, 1948. 
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Everybody can give pleasure in some way. One person 
may do it coming into a room, and another by going out. 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine 
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Editorial 


the cure for an old fear is a new life 


There are two men—both, oddly enough, Jews and both 
mystics in rebellion against the materialism that surrounded 
them—who have shown how faith can cure the fear that is 
the fruit of a sick mind. They are Sigmund Freud and 
Jesus. Freud rebelled against the materialism of the test 
tube just as Jesus rebelled against the materialism of an 
ethically arid ecclesiasticism. Both realized, as their con- 
temporaries did not, that mental and emotional illness can 
be cured through the mind. 

As a young doctor studying at the Sorbonne-in Paris, in 
1885, Freud sat at the feet of the celebrated Charcot, whose 
experiments in treating hysteria at La Salpetriere Hospital 
were the talk of European medicine. After a year of watch- 
ing Charcot put his hysterical patients through their paces 
Freud returned to Vienna and developed a treatment in 
which the fear-ridden patient was hypnotized and then 
encouraged to “talk out” his neurotie problems. He called 
this method “mental catharsis.” Soon he discovered what 
seemed to him the prime importance of dreams as a key to 
the unconscious, and finally he worked out the technique of 
analyzing dreams and probing the subconscious through 
“free associations’ produced by letting the mind ramble 
while in a relaxed state. This technique he ealled psycho- 
analysis. The theory was that the patient’s abnormal fears, 
ete., were the result of inner conflicts, many of which took 
place in childhood and were buried in the depths of the sub- 
conscious mind. The conflicts expressed themselves sym- 
bolically in dreams, and Freud worked out an elaborate 
symbolism. They could be brought to light and hence robbed 
of their obsessive power by having the doctor, or analyst, 
interpret the dreams. They could also be brought from the 
depths of the subconscious mind into the light of the con- 
scious mind through reminiscence and “free association”— 
letting one thing suggest another, ete., etc., until the patient 
finally got back to whatever was bothering him. Usually, 
Freud insisted, the trouble-making conflict was sexual in 
origin. 

Most of the doctors of Freud’s day didn’t like all this, for 
if Freud was right then the medieval doctors who prescribed 
wolf’s flesh, dressed and sodden, for those troubled with 
hallucinations “And the apparition which ere appeared to 
him shall not disquiet him’) and had their patients drink 
medicine out of church bells were closer to the truth than 
they were! 

Jesus of Nazareth, too, was conscious of the havoc that 
is wrought in human life by fear. Like Freud, He had a fine 
sense of the inwardness of life, and He knew that the sick 
mind could be cured through the mind. He thought of 
health in terms of wholeness of life—“thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” And His method of casting out the demons 
of fear is strangely similar to Freud’s “mental catharsis.” 

Up to a point religious faith and psychoanalysis function 
in much the same way, although using different terminologies. 
Both insist that the person beset by fear face up to the fact 
that there is something wrong with him and seek aid outside 
of himself. (When he does that he has won half the battle.) 
This “facing up” is what our fathers used to call “conviction 
of sin.” Then he must repent (which involves much more 
than just “being sorry”) and confess his “sin,” or his emo- 
tional conflict, or spiritual disharmony—for sin is Just that— 
and as he talks about it freely he finally achieves a sense 
of absolution, or forgiveness, and his conflict comes to an 
end. This is Freud’s “mental catharsis” in another termi- 
nology. Only, of course, Jesus anticipated Freud by about 
1800 years! : 

Religious faith, however, goes far beyond psychoanalysis. 
The latter insists that the patient is eured when his conflict 
is brought up out of the subconscious into the conscious. 
But religious faith believes in replacing the old fears with 
new ideals and loyalties, with leading a new life. “Perfect 


love casteth out fear,” and perfect love makes demands on us 
in terms of our relations with our fellows and with God. 

Yes, the cure for an old fear is a new life. 

James Joyce, in his “Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man,” gives us a vivid insight into the function of religious 
faith as the exorcisor of the demons of fear and the bringer 
of new life when he describes with splendid clarity the grow- 
ing consciousness of sin as it comes to a sensitive youth, and 
the blessed release of the confessional, culminating in the 
final symbolic cleansing of the Mass: 


“He knelt before the altar with his classmates, holding 
the altar cloth with them over a living rail of hands. His 
hands were trembling, and his soul trembled as he heard 
the priest pass with the ciborium from communicant to 
communicant, 

—Corpus Domini nostri— 

Could it be? He knelt there, sinless and timid: and he 
would hold upon his tongue the host and God would enter 
his purified body. 

—In vitam eternam. Amen— 

Another life! A life of grace and virtue and happiness! 
Tt was true. It was not a dream from which he would 
awake. The past was past. 

—Corpus Domini nostri— 

The ciborium had come to him.” 


Yes, faith helps us to face our fears to understand them, 
and to replace: them with living truth. It gives to us the 
consciousness that the past is past, and no longer has 
dominion over us. It opens for us the possibility of a 
new life. 

So, if your 
try Freud. 


“ghosts what ain’t” are making you miserable, 


Or better yet, try God. 


A gentle Quaker heard a strange noise in his house at 
night. He fourid a burglar busily at work. In plain sight 
of the ‘visitor’ he walked quietly with his gun to the 
doorway and said: "Friend, | would do thee no harm for 
the world and all that is in it, but thou standest where | 
am about to shoot." The burglar didn't linger. 
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Behind the Headlines 


Harry EF’, Warp 


The Protestant forces, official and unofficial, which are try- 
ing to check and change the trend toward war, have met their 
first defeat in the passage of an ERP whose motivating 
principles are the opposite of those they urged upon Congress 
and whose consequences will surely be those they warned 
against. By the time these words are in print they will 
probably be faced with their second defeat in the enactment 
of some form of peacetime draft. Consequently the urgent 
question now before them is what can they do to get this 
course of action changed before it brings complete and 
irreparable disaster. Essential to the answer is a clear 
understanding of the forces that have defeated them and set 
the American people upon a path that leads down a steep 
place into a sea of destruction, whose desolated shores are 
covered with the silence of death. 

The strength of the forces moving toward war is revealed 
ai the difference between Marshall’s original speech at Har- 
vard last June and those in March in which he urged on 
Congress immediate and complete passage of the administra- 
tion proposals. His first suggestion was “directed not against 
any nation or system but aganist hunger and poverty, despera- 
tion and chaos.” His final plea was contrary to this; its 
emphasis was on the threat of totalitarian domination of 
Western Europe. Step by step his original idea had become 
transformed into an instrument of the cold war, the very 
thing the religious forces had been pleading and warning 
against. This was forecast when the State Department, in 
answer to those religious and secular editors who hailed 
Marshall’s original. objective as a constructive substitute to 
the Truman Doctrine, declared that the “Marshall Plan” 
was to be the economic implementation of the Truman Doc- 
trine. It was as such that Truman urged the resultant ERP 
on Congress in a speech that broke all records for unsub- 
stantiated charges against another government and nauseating 
self-righteousness. - It was solely in terms of “stopping com- 
munism,” the objective of the cold war, that the press 
described the debate and passage of ERP. 

One reason that a sincere suggestion for economic recovery 
for the whole of Europe has become an instrument of the 
cold war, further dividing Europe and the rest of the world, 
is that our preparation for war has progressively outweighed 
our effort for peace, subdued our desire for it and lessened 
our chances of getting it. The Truman doctrine and its 
strategic objectives prejudiced the Marshall approach to 
the peoples of Eastern Europe at the beginning. The stra- 
tegic objectives partially concealed in the Greek-Turkey pro- 
gram now bulk larger and larger. So the House logically 
tied military and economic aid in one bundle. So the Bene- 
Lux nations military alliance is now to be extended to all 
beneficiaries of the ERP if possible and the plea of prevent- 
ing German aggression deceives nobody. There remains the 
unanswerable question of how we can get peace by planning 
and threatening war; and the kindred question of how Europe 
can get economic recovery by dividing it in half. There is 
still another—how can Western Europe permanently recover 
if her economy is burdened with the costs of increasing 
militarization? We can carry those for a while by the false 
recovery our increasing production for war gives us, but the 
resultant collapse will be greater and more extended 


The force that has been behind the strategic objectives of 


the cold war from the beginning is the need of our profit 
seeking economy to secure further investment areas for the 
liquid assets now lying idle in its banks. This need has 
played its part in writing various little discussed provisions 
into the ERP which are designed to subordinate the economy 
of Europe to the financial interests that dominate the major 
sections of our own by their control of credit, and are in- 
ereasingly shaping national policies by their control of press, 


~ 


radio and movies and their direct representation in the gov- 
ernment. «These interests can be directly served by the power 
of the ERP administrator to inspect Kuropean concerns. 
They are favored by the requirement of a blocked currency 
fund to reimburse our sellers and investors in dollars. Our 
oil interests in Europe get a much larger appropriation for 
pipelines and refinery machinery than the HKuropean nations 
asked for. Most important of all there is the revolutionary 
provision that underwrites private investments for fourteen 
years up to a certain proportion of the total venture. All 
of this means that financial interests are using their power, 
as they did at the beginning of the war, to get more gains 
for themselves by the power of the state at the expense of 
all the taxpayers. F 

The military and the financial interests combine in the 
application of the ERP program to Germany. The attempt 
to keep Russia from sharing in the control of the Ruhr, and 
Eastern Europe from sharing in its output, has both stra- 
tegie and financial objectives. The same is true about the 
restoration of the German industrial potential and particu- 
larly the return of I. G. Farben to Nazis as promised early 
in the war by American participants in the greatest of all 
cartels. Here comes into sight the part the combined mili- 
tary and money power have played in producing the decay 
of our political morality that is evident in the transformation 
of the Marshall suggestion into ERP. 

Just as a shooting war nullifies the basic precepts of all 
moral codes so the cold war against communism has under- 
mined the democratic base of our political morality. It has 
led us, in China and in Greece, in Italy and in France, into 
the impossible position of destroying democracy under the 
guise of saving it. Some spokesmen for this policy have 
made its nature quite clear. In the House, Rep. Cole of 
New York, arguing for a permanent naval base at Tsingtao, 
declared that “despite admitted corruption in the Nationalist 
government, it is highly preferable for the U. S. to have 
an unmoral government in China than a hostile government, 
no matter how pure and moral, but dominated by Com-_ 
munist influences.” Recently Gen. Wedemeyer, defending ~ 
more aid to Chiang Kai-shek before the House Military 
Affairs Committee, declared that no matter what else 
could be said against his policies the man had always been 
anti-Soviet. 

The inclusion of Franco in the aid plan which so embar- 
rassed the State Department and its European collaborators — 
was based on the strategie value of Spain in the Mediter- 
ranean. Marshall had already announced, after totalitarian 
Portugal proposed the inclusion of Spain on the ERP list, — 
that the U. S. had no objections. The State Department 
had declared no objection to Franco bankers getting a 
$200 million loan from Wall Street. The practical logie of 
our policy increasingly makes it anti-democratic at home 
and abroad. It turns those who talk of the cold war as the 
fight for freedom into whitewashed sepulchres full of all 
uncleanness. The wreaths we placed at the tomb of the 
unknown soldier, who died for the democratic faith are 
mocked by the bones of those our weapons and our brains 
are killing in China and in Greece. 

The part that financial self-interest has played in corrupt-— 
ing our international behavior is evident in the way we have 
controlled votes in the UN and are seeking to control them 
in Italy and France. Some of. thé votes on our side of UN 
controversies have bee ae as surely bought by food | 
military aid as those paid for with cash over the barrel 


a saloon the night before election. The combination ¢ 
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the people’s interests, is now working on the higher level 
of international relations. What kind of economic recovery 
needs economic bribery and economie coercion to achieve 
its ends? What else are we doing in Italy? Trieste has 
been degraded from a democratic achievement in settling a 
dangerous controversy to an election bribe as well as a coveted 
strategic port. What are our economic deliveries, promises 
and threats but naked intervention and indirect, economic 
aggression? What becomes of the moral principle, in whose 
expression the Federal Council joined with us, that economic 
aid should not be used as an instrument of coercion in the 
cold war, that it should not limit the right of Huropean 
nations to choose their own way of life? 

“There is a cancer at the heart of this nation,” remarked a 
Southern university professor in a discussion on our inter- 
national behavior. He was right and unless it is cut out 
it will be the incurable sickness of the acquisitive society. 
It is that love of money which is the root of all evil, that 
worship of the Almighty Dollar which puts its power above 
that of the living God and so defies the moral law of the 
universe. “The quicker we pass it the more freedom we will 
get for our money,” said Vandenberg, Republican compro- 
mise presidential possibility, speaking for the ad interim 
economic aid bill. This contradiction of scripture and his- 
tory, like all the inconsistencies and hypocrisy into which 
men of good intent are falling derives from the impossible 
attempt to serve both God and Mammon. Until those who 
want peace understand that it is this false god with the 
smooth face and smoother tongue who gives Mars his direc- 
tives and provides him with the means to achieve them they 
will not win their fight. 

What then is now required of those who have asked that 
moral and spiritual motives should dominate our effort for 
the economic recovery of Europe, that the over-riding aim 
should be human need and the achievement of interdependent 
unity? Because criticism of the program will be denounced 
as appeasement or support of the enemy in the cold war 
are they to remain silent about the conditions they attached 
to their support of the ERP in principle? This would be 
to consent to the subversion of that principle, to the use 
of the religious sanction in support of the opposite for which 
it was offered. 

What this nation now needs to hear is the voice of judg- 
ment upon the negative policy of stopping communism, and 
the positive policy of extending capitalist controls which it 
conceals. Judgment upon its makers and the forces that 
have made them what they are. Judgment that is concrete 
and factual about the workings of this program—what it is 
doing day by day in bringing war nearer, in destroying 
democracy, in delaying the freedom and development of the 
landlord-ridden peasants and the colonial peoples all over the 
world. 

All over this land more and more people are beginning to 
understand that they cannot get any prospect of peace or 
economic escurity from bi-partisan coalition and its trium- 
virate of generals, investment bankers and machine politicians 
that is now making our national policies. A new development 
in our political life is forming to meet the challenge of the 
attempted expansion of our money power over the earth 
as it formed once before to stop the extension of the slave 
power to the free states. Now as then this movement needs, 
and has a right to expect, from those who have received the 
heritage of the prophets and Jesus such a clear judgment 
upon our present way of life as will convince the world 
of its sinfulness and lead to the righteousness our gospel 
bids us first to seek. 


— ee 


Lines to a President 


With troubled spirit, I listened to your speeches on S&t. 
Patrick’s Day. . 
Again the fateful Ides of March are here. 


— 
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The day was drear and black clouds rolled across the sky, 
while you were speaking. 

Hard was it, for the moment, to believe that the red glory 
of the morning sun shone bright as ever behind that curtain 


black. 


From out those heavy, lowering clouds, 

Dark forms appeared, and shouted cheers, and cried out 
strongly against the movement of mankind toward the 
hight. 

They seemed like voices of the dead and dying past :—the 
voices harsh of Privilege, and the cruel voices of the 
Inquisition.— 

They cheered and screamed so loud at times as almost to 
drown out your words of peace that spoke of war. 

(And all the while there was the smoke and stench of oil 
that filled the eyes and nostrils with distress. 

And mingled with it was the smell of blood of patriots who 
died fighting against the tyrants of their native lands.) 


Then there could be distinguished, above the cheers and 
sereams, sO many separate voices of the dying past: the 
voices of Hoovers, Hearsts, Luces, Bullitts, Earles, who 
joined with Spellmans, Cushings, Currans, Coughlins, 
Sheens. 

And from amidst the smell and smoke, this group emerged 
and formed a ring, and danced and cheered with joy at 
what they heard. 

And, lo! the ring a symbol was, of the “unholy Alliance”’— 
Reaction and Romanism—which worked so well “between 
the wars” to give to Fascism birth. 

And they sang again of how the noble Mussolinis, Hitlers, 
Tisos, Francos, had nearly won the earth and established 
their glorious rule of Fascism, o’er the world. 

And then they turned their faces eastward—toward the light 
—and shouted imprecations vile and dire. 

And in their dance, this band was joined by Murphy, Caffery, 
Dunn, Lew Douglas, Dulles and Myron Taylor, who sang 
aloud in glee of how their masters—the Vatican and “Wall 
Street”—would yet proclaim another “holy war” against 
“the godless Bolsheviks,’ and thus “save Hurope” for 
“democracy.” 


A heavy silence fell; and then a shout and roar went up 
that seemed to come from lowest depths of hell. 

And all the dancers vanished into the clouds of smoke and oil. 

Your speeches ended, and my spirit still was troubled by 
what I’d seen and heard, and, as in 1947, again it was the 
fateful Ides of March. 

The night closed in, heavy with dark and lowering clouds, 
and sighing wind, and threats of coming storm. 


And then a new day dawned! Out from the clouds the sun 
burst forth, as now upon the airwaves rang a voice, clear, 
strong, and clean, pleading for Peace with Justice for 
mankind—the prophet—statesman, sent us from God for 
this so fateful hour. 

With calmness, courage and with reason, 

He answered your “call to arms” with sense and logie none 
can meet and overcome: 

“Those speaking with the voices of the dying past shall not 
reach out and take the bodies of our sons to stop the 
upsurge of the Common Man toward life and light.” 

Forward, America! beloved of God! Drive the dark forces 
backward to perdition and earn your destined place as 
friend to all mankind. 


“Then pause not, for the present time’s so 
sick that present medicine must be min- 
istered or overthrow incurable ensues.” 


Epwarp P. Torren 
Lawyer, former Prosecutor and Judge 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Rural Social Action 


A little place in the country... 
Horace, the plump and testy Epicure of Rome’s Augustan 
days, expressed the dream of generations of those that have 
fled the complex tensions of an urban society for the “simple” 
delights of a little farm: 

I have always wished for a plot of ground, not too 
large, with a garden, and near my house a spring of living 
water, and a patch of woods. But the gods have done 
better by me than this. I only ask, O Mercury, that I may 
keep these gifts perpetually. ... So then, when I have 
left town for the mountains and my stronghold, what can 
I glorify in preference to my satires and my prosaic Muse? 
Here neither vaulting ambition destroys me, nor the oppres- 
sive southwind, nor the fatal autumn weather. ... 


As the soot drops down and with its dull fingers smears up 
the windows, begrimes the curtains, chokes up the lungs, and 
then mixes with what was once fresh air to produce a funereal 
covering of smoke and fog, I wonder why we endure living 
in these ugly industrial cities and villages. That drape of 
soft coal smoke, symbol of a sad civilization, makes me think 
of nothing more than a local Grange meeting after a member 
has passed away. A doleful official hangs a mussed, black 
cloth in a graceless border for the local charter and the 
chaplain gives a mournful petition that all might yet be well. 
Then the hapless token of man’s mortality droops around 
until someone finally remembers to remove it. 

This pallid border of grime that frames the centers of a 
modern industrial civilization symbolizes a more deadly sick- 
ness than the tuberculosis it encourages in the body of man. 
It is a disturbing portent of death, hung about the epitome 
of our civilization—our industrial centers. No wonder we 
read Horace, a few of us that is, and start wishing .. . “a 
plot of ground, not too large, with a garden, and near my 
house a spring of living water... .” 


Beauty and the Beast 


When I teach an adult church school class these days, 
someone will inevitably pop up and start speculating con- 
cerning the “beast” in the Bible. I have my own nomina- 
tion: the ugliness of our towns and cities. 

As Henry Beston remnids us, An ugly civilization is a 
bad civilization. Something is very rotten at the core of a 
society that heaps ugliness upon utility, in the name of 
efficiency debases beauty, allows the ruthless ambition and 
power to stamp upon loveliness, and then belches up its own 
grave marker—smog. 

It is terrifying to witness the dehumanizing of man by 
the systematic adulation of power (factories, furnaces, 
asphalt and guns) and the thoughtless scoffing at the naive 
wonder of the beautiful (a child fingering a caterpillar, a 
tree too lovely to saw up, an idle moment in the sunshine). 
Many of us feel it. We want to escape. We seek a source 
for the wonder of beauty in nature—is it in the composed 
rhythm of the countryman’s days? We reject the distorted 
face of power. Rightly we feel uncomfortable. 

None but such a people as those of this age would talk 
about “conquering” nature. That’s the reaction of the 
paranoic who kicks his best friend in the face; and it gets 
him locked up in an asylum. We don’t conquer nature. 
We learn to live with her in the normal patterns of exist- 
ence. We are a part of her. We learn to cooperate—or 
we die. : 

Bread, and Bread... 


The history of man can be written in terms of his most 
essential product—bread, as H. E. Jacobs attempted in Sia 
Thousand Years of Bread. The rise and fall of eiviliza- 
tions, cultures, and religions follow the pattern of bread-use. 

And we? We poison ourselves every time we take a bite 
of white bread. The preservatives ysed in the debilitated 


chunk of dough will paralyze a dog. They can certainly 
have serious reactions within man. The chemical changes in 
the protein that result from the nitrogen trichloride that 1s 
used in most white flours can wreck the nervous system of 
rats, dogs,.and monkeys. Man just resists a little longer. . . 
he’s bigger: 

The miller removes some 26 elements from the white 
flour and then has the right to call the stuff “enriched” after 
four of them are put back in. Surely it is enriched. But 
only by the grace of having been made worth nothing to 
start out. 

Again, I might speculate about a people that bleed the 
staff of life of its vital qualities, “enrich” it with a slight 
chemical injection, and then has the nerve to underbake the 
product so it will retain the appearance of freshness longer. 
. .. Only I’m too depressed. 


National Farm Labor Union Strike 


According to the Farm Labor News, the strike of the 
1,100 union members on the huge De Giorgio farm in Kern 
County, California, has received the full support of the 
A. F. of L. unions all over the nation. President Green 
informed all of the unions that the Di Giorgio Farms Corp. 
and its subsidiaries are on the unfair list. By the time this 
is printed, the present plans to extend the strike to other 
Di Giorgio holdings throughout the country may have 
taken place. 

As usual, such an outfit as the notorious Associated 
Farmers of California have brought every kind of pressure 
and unfair tactic to foeus on the strike in the attempt to 
break it. Four union men were jailed and bails set for a 
total of $60,000 on accusations of chopping down some fruit 
trees! On appeal to Superior Court the bail was reduced 
to $500 each and the men released on bond. The ery of 
Communism was planted in the papers and California’s State 
Committee on Subversive Activity hurried in to investigate. 
Not even they could find such goings-on. But the news- 
papers as usual have played one tune—Communists, Reds, 
illegal strike, ete., and failed to report the other side of what 
has happened. 


Regimentation and Farm Organizations 


What ever else may be said about farmers’ organizations, 
they hate anything that smells of conscription. The National 
Grange at its 81st annual session at Columbus, Ohio, in the 
last part of November, took action that is typical. 

It emphasized that throughout its history the National 
Grange has been insisting that the United States must never 
become militaristically inclined. They deplored such legisla- 
tion as that provided in H. R. 4278 and went on to say that 
adoption of such a form of conscription is repugnant to our 
ideals of liberty, would bring about a military caste system, 
would undermine moral standards, and get across the idea 
that might makes right. 

As an alternative, the Grange insisted our country should 
take the lead in arrangements looking toward disarmament 


and emphasize all measures that encourage the abilition — 


of war. 
Roger ORTMAYER. 


A young man went in to see his chief and asked for a 


$5 a week raise. “But look here" said the boss, “if | give 


you this raise, that's $20 more a month. That's $260 a 
year." His voice grew louder and shriller. "In ten years 
you will have $2,600 out of my pocket. In twenty years, 
$5,200 and in fifty years .. . in fifty years ... ." 


He clutched his head as though in some dreadful night- : 


mare. Then he screamed: "I'm bankrupt!" | ; 
Tit-Bits (London) 
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In Your Paper? 


The Chilean delegate to the Seeurity Council who charged 
the Soviet Union with aggression in Czechoslovakia argued 
that “with a lunatic murderer’ one ‘could examine his 
previous crimes. He contended that a law court would 
readily find the Soviet Union guilty on the basis of known 
evidence and reasonable presumptions. On the basis of the 
character of the former Czech representative’s character he 
would favor not merely an investigation but the adoption of 
measures to deal with such a violation of the charter. 


Commenting on the submarine scare started by the Seere- 
tary of the Navy, Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert of 
the New York Times, with naval experience, said this was 
“pretty flimsy evidence on which to build a defense program.” 
One report came from the mid-Pacifie, others from “off the 
Aleutians” the westernmost of which lies just 440 miles from 
Russian Kamschatka, two from merchant vessels, one of 
which saw a periscope southwest of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the other “thought it saw a periscope at night 200 miles 
from San Francisco. He adds that in times of tension peri- 
scopes are sighted every time the wind riffles the surface or 
a bit of floating wreckage comes to the surface. “There is 
nothing more difficult to sight with accuracy—and especially 
to identify—than the pencil wake of a periscope. Also sub- 
marines, particularly in peacetime, usually cruise on the 
surface at night.” 


Eight of the countries represented at the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information claim that the refusal of 
the United States to permit journalists who are Communists 
to enter limits their freedom of information. Our reply is 
that nobody is excluded as a journalist but only because he 
is undesirable on other grounds. 


The only factual evidence President Truman presented in 
support of his attack upon the Soviet Union in his address 
to Congress asking for UMT and the Draft was the state- 
ment that the Soviet Government had used the veto in the 
This was misleading because of the number 
of repetitions on issues the U. S. and Great Britain kept 
raising in practically the same form. Ten of the Russian 
vetos were on applications for membership; six were on the 
Greek issue; and four on Franco. That leaves one over 
withdrawal of foreign troops in Syria and Lebanon and one 
over the charges against Albania concerning the Corfu 
channel minefield. 


Concerning the atmosphere in Washington over develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia, James Reston, diplomatic corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, wrote: “The Administra- 
tion’s dilemma on Capitol Hill is that if it describes the 
Russian problem calmly, the Congress may go fishing, and 
if it whoops the problem up, the Congress may go wild.” 


Concerning high prices an ediotrial in the Canadian Finan- 
cial Post says, “Hard work and prayer are the only effective 
cures. Our job in Canada and the United States is to 
produce more industrial goods and pray for good crops. 
With luck and hard work we can do much this year and 
next, without them the outlook is bleak.” 


Speaking to the Toronto Rotary Club and urging Canada 
to join in the Marshall Plan, Norman H. Littell, former 
assistant attorney general of the U. §., made this plea: 
“To keep its place in the foreign field American industry 
must, in large measure . . . move quickly into a pattern of 
partnership in production in foreign lands . . . and protect 
American investments already owned.” These investments 
are about thirteen and a half billions of which four and a 
half are in Europe and a like sum in Canada. 
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The Czech government denies that Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Zorin, Lieutenant General Sundorov, Soviet Presi- 
dent of the All-Slav Committee, and General Leljusenko were 
in Czechoslovakia for any reason connected with the February 
crisis. It asserts they were invited to participate in a Slav 
Committee meeting or Soviet Army Day festivities. 


The N. Y. Herald Tribune says editorially that even if 
the Communist-Soeialist bloe in Czechoslovakia were to 
receive 90 per cent of the votes “it would still be a 
seizure of power.” The argument is that such an electoral 
victory would be undemocratic because the result would be 
“irreversible.” 

Arameo, the U. §. oil trust, combining Texaco, Standard 
Oil of California, Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., wants to build refineries on Italian terri- 
tory. The motive is that “cheap labor supply” would make 
it possible to sell the output of the trans-Arabian pipe line 
to European customers at a higher profit. Also it would help 
in supplying our bases in the Mediterranean. 


The Democratic Government of Greece (guerilla) announces 
by its radio arrangements to transfer thousands of Greek 
children for safety to the Balkan Republics where children’s 
aid and youth organizations have offered to care for them 
as long as necessary. These are children orphaned by years 
of warfare, many of them found dead every day from disease 
and starvation and in danger from the recent Royalist policy 
of indiscriminate bombing. This is the basis of the Royalist 
government charge that children are being kidnapped for 
for indoctrination abroad. 


In his recent book, “The Price of Power,’ Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military expert of the New York Times, says that 
the only real defense in atomic warfare is retaliation and 
the fear of it. After recommending dispersion and decentral- 
ization and plans for compulsory evacuation of non-essential 
city residents he says: “We should dig as much as possible. 
Factories of key supplies should be put underground and 
so should as much government as possible.” Of course. If 
we have no more sense or morals than to go back to the 
barbarian days of warfare of extermination, then we also 
become cave dwellers. Having forsaken the light and leading 
of truth and conscience we also lose the sun. And after that 
we find ourselves in the eternal company of those who have 
gone into the “outer darkness.” 


Correspondent John Stuart reports that from Warsaw 
Monsignor Kacynski, speaking for the Catholic Church, told 
him that Poles were opposed to the government “because it 
interfered with their personal liberty.” ‘Personal liberty,” I 
remarked, “seems to me to have been increased by the 
distribution of land and the nationalization of industry.” 
“That does not matter,” he answered. 


Anna Louise Strong, reporting her investigations on the 
spot in 1946-7 says, “The Russians don’t even allow trade 
in food, cotton goods or medicines with Manchuria.” 


Secretary of State Marshall has told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that we have given Chiang Kai-shek’ 
“military material in volume far beyond previous Congres- 
sional knowledge.” One item was an agreement in September 
1945 to provide Chiang with a first-line air force of 1,071 
bombers and fighters, and to train his air force personnel, 
5,137 of whom have completed their courses. With other 
specified items previously unreported, this adds more than 
a billion dollars to the direct military aid to Chiang since 
V-J Day, bringing the total to over $5 billion. 
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In Memoriam — Evans Carlson 
(Continued from page 66) 


Resigning from the Marines, he returned to the United States 
and spent two futile years trying to tell our people the truth. 
Big New York bankers and business men with whom he 
talked about Japan told him in his teeth that they were not 
interested in the danger of war in another year or two years, 
or even the next week. They were interested in returns on 
their investments. And they were making profits by selling 
war materials to Japan. 

After Pearl Harbor, after Guadacanal, Carlson spoke to 
a big meeting of those same bankers and business men in 
New York City. In harsh, embittered words he gave them 
an accounting, in American lives, of the returns on their 
investments. 

Convinced that war with Japan was coming, Carlson 
reentered the Marine Corps a few months before Pearl 
_ Harbor and trained a Battalion of carefully-selected volun- 
teers in the same guerrilla warfare which he had learned in 
the 8th Route Army. He also adopted the political educa- 
tional system of that army, transforming it into American 
terms and needs. In his campaign on Guadacanal he intro- 


duced forums in which officers and men discussed world | 


events, the theory and methods of Fascism, and the theory 
and methods of democracy. They discussed the Four Free- 
doms which were our stated war aims. And Carlson dis- 
carded the military caste system in his Battalion, the first 
officer in our armed services ever to attempt such a thing. 

The payoff for all this was: His Battalion destroyed 
Japanese installations and over 800 Japanese, but lost only 
sixteen men. Also, at a time when our military hospitals 
were being filled with mental crack-ups because our men 
were not taught what the war was about and why they were 
called upon to die, Carlson’s Raiders did not have one mental 
casualty. But he was removed from command, his superior 
officers telling him they were afraid of his unorthodox ideas 
and tactics. 

Carlson’s greatness was that he was an officer who intro- 
duced democratic methods and conduct in the unit he com- 
manded. He was kicked upstairs for this to keep him away 
from troops, but he was the chief force planning the battles 
of Tarawa and Saipan. sa : 

I have recently been reading the biography of William 
Lloyd Garrison, by John Jay Chapman, and in it I find 
this passage which applies to Carlson: 


“It is not for Garrison that I am concerned, but for 
the people . . . who cannot see a real man when he 
appears because he makes them uncomfortable.” 


Even before he was out of the Marines, as well as after- 
wards, and even after he suffered his first heart attack, 
Carlson began to tower over this country as a powerful 
political leader. A “stop Carlson” movement was even 


started in California, and the Luce and Hearst press began. 


to attack him as a “Red.” He was contemptuous of all 
such attacks and last year he wrote me from the San Diego 
Naval Hospital that ; 


hom they can put their faith without fear of being 

The healthiest sign I have perceived in the 

eneration is the emphasis on honesty—on making 
words.” ¥ 


~ 


Social Questions Bulletin 


in the world where America was pursuing a democratic 
policy. At that time he also talked of China—the foreign 
country he was chiefly concerned with was China. He wrote 
me shortly before he died that: 


“T am convinced that the present administration in 
Washington has no more desire for a people’s government 
in China than does Chiang Kai-shek or any of his mealy- 
mouthedand parasitical ministers.” 


In the same letter he wrote: 


“T burn up when I see people stupidly working against 
their own interests. I burn up too when I think of all the 
good guys who went out and got killed to protect the right 
of a handful of sons-of-bitches to make more money for 
themselves.” 


Last October he wrote me from his home in Brightwood, 
Oregon, that the Portland banks had refused to grant him 
a loan to buy the small lodge which he wished to make his 
home. The cost was $5,500. His words are these: 


“Some day I shall write an article about our municipal 
bankers. Perfectly willing that young fellows shall go 
out and get killed to protect their right to make money, 
but not willing to finance homes for them if they come 
back. When I, who have a bit of rank prestige to boost 
me along, can get no help, you can imagine what the 
average G.I. is up against.” : 


Carlson never mentioned the younger generation without 
expressing admiration and love for them. He wrote me 
repeatedly on this matter. In one letter, again about China, 
he said he was convinced that “future generations will regard 
the betrayal of the Chinese people by the American govern- 
ment... as one of the greatest errors ever made in American 
diplomacy.” The increasing “interest of our young people 
in the Far East,” he continued, “is one of the few encourag- 
ing factors in the post-war confusion” and he said the name- 
calling and Red-baiting in this country “is designed to obscure 
the vigorously-conducted campaign for economic domination 
of Eastern Asia by American industrial interests which 
jeopardizes the political independence of Asiatic peoples.” 

Carlson was so deeply concerned about China because that 
country is completely at America’s merey. There we can 
see our foreign policy at its worst (or best). 


American people. 


; He knew our 
policy was a betrayal of not only the Chinese but also the — 
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When Edgar Snow, Carlson’s closest friend, heard of his 
death, he wrote me a grief-laden letter in which he said he 
was “baffled at life’s way of wasting its finest material.” 

As for myself, I find it difficult to express fully what I felt 
and believed about Evans Carlson. When I first met him I 
thought him not only an evil man, but very naive. As time 
passed I realized that there was nothing naive about him, but 
that what appeared naivete was a marvellous simplicity. I 
once thought him ambitious for position and rank, and he had 
been that. But I saw those ambitions evaporate before his 
democratic convictions. He achieved rank, but the rank he 
coveted most was civilian. He did not. want to die—he 
wanted to live the usual life expectancy of man and help 
build a society that realized the Four Freedoms in which he 
believed. He was a personal friend of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, he was convinced that Roosevelt was honest and sincere 
in proclaiming our war aims, and Roosevelt’s death was the 
greatest shock he had ever suffered. 

One thing that stands out in my mind when I think of 
Carlson’s character is his integrity and honesty. Also, his 
deep religious, or ethical, convictions had engendered in him 
a humility of soul such as I have never known in any other 
person except General Chu Teh of China. 

Yet Carlson was a tough-minded man, disciplined in 
thought and action and even in writing. In all his letters 
to me I can find not one sloppy sentence or idea—they are 
meticulous, disciplined, clearly expressed. So he was by 
nature. We Americans are accustomed to thinking of gentle, 
humble men as soft and sloppy. Carlson loved good people, 
he loved youth, he was gentle and humble, but he was capable 
of hard and fierce action in defense of good people and good 
policies. He was slow to speech and slow to anger, but when 
onee convinced of the righteousness of his course of action, 
he was capable of any sacrifice. He brought to the political 
field the same tenacity of purpose that he had shown in the 
war against Japan. 

Carlson’s wife, his doctors, Ed Snow, myself and others 
who were his personal friends, know that he was a casualty 
of American and world reaction. He could endure the rigors 
and wounds of war—it was not these that killed him. He 
died at the early age of 51. To you young men that may 
seem old, but the life expectancy of an American is much 
over sixty. He died because he could not endure the betrayal 
by our government of the aims for which the last war was 
fought—our betrayal of democracy in this country, in China, 

-and in every part of the world. His final heart attack 
began while he was talking with Henry Wallace and Michael 
Straight about conditions in this country and about our 
policy of supporting Chinese reaction, the head of which is 
Chiang Kai-shek. = 

Four of his Raiders attended his funeral at Arlington 
National Cemetery early this month. “Shorty,” one of them, 
said flatly to me: 

’ “Carlson died of a broken heart. His heart began to break 
when he was removed from command of our Battalion. And 
ours did too.” 

Someone recently wrote that Carlson’s name will be honored 
in the future American democracy. I hope none of us will 


x 


- wait that long and that we will work for the aims for which ~ 


he fought during and following the war. That is the only 
way we ean really honor him. To that end let us repeat 
again his speech on Guadalcanal with which I began this 
talk—that though he has fallen, it is for the rest of us to 
dedicate our hearts, our minds and our bodies to the monu- 
mental task of securing a lasting and equitable peace and a 
social order truly based on the four freedoms in the struggle 


for which he died. 


es 


HOBBY: An endless amount of hard work that you 
would be ashamed to do for a living. © 
r pee os = > —This Week 
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Resolution on International Affairs Passed 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Woman's Division, March 
18, 1948 


In this moment of intense international erisis, the Church 
has a renewed responsibility to point the way toward World 
Order. “Other foundations can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

Trygve Lie, the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
has said that nothing has basically changed in the interna- 
tional situation in the past six weeks (press conference re- 
ported in March 17th New York Post). We do not believe 
that the peace will be secured by attacks and challenges issued 
in public statements. 

While it cannot be denied that the international situation 
is grave, we must recognize the real sickness that has Europe 
in its grip, rather than riveting our attention on the Soviet 
Union and Communism. Europe is in the throes of economic 
upheaval. Poverty, inflation, and bankruptey breed social 
protest and political conflict. There must be concreteness to 
our approach in the political and economic areas. We can 
and must help Europe with economic aid. Military mobiliza- 
tion has never yet prevented war. 

Our present foreign policy has both assets and liabilities. 
Our assets le in our plans for economic, rehabilitation, and 
our relation to United Nations agencies. Our liabilities lie 
in our tendency toward underwriting alliances against Com- 
munism, our faith in the power of military strength, and our 
half-hearted support of the United Nations. 

There Is Stull a Chance for Peace: It is by protesting 
war talk, combatting hysteria, and making every attempt to 
direct conversations into talk of peace and good will among 
men. It is recognition that the “show of force” theory cannot 
cure the sickness of Europe nor curb the progress of undemo- 
cratic ideologies. It is the taking of specific steps, such as - 
the following: , 


1. Complete enactment of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram legislation, with provision for fullest possible use of 
United Nations machinery. 

2. Direct and full-scale negotiations in terms of peace be- 
tween the heads of the governments of the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. One of the 
matters which needs immediate consideration is the possi- 
bility of a World Disarmament Conference under the 
auspices of the United Nations, before nations everywhere 
become saddled with a military regime. 

3. Reiterate the Woman’s Division opposition to Universal 
Military Training. 

4, Continue to work to solve the basic problems which are 
the cause of war; through whole-hearted support of the 
efforts of such United Nations agencies as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, International Trade Organization, 
the World Health Organization, ete. Support the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, the International Refugee 
Organization; take steps to admit our fair share of Dis- 
placed Persons, ete. 

5. The repercussions and significance of our domestic prac- 
tices are world-wide. We are challenged to. strengthen our 
economy and our democratic practices at home, and to oppose 
the increasing militarization of our country. 


HUMAN NATURE: What makes you swear at a pedes- 
trian when you are driving, and at a driver when you are 
the pedestrian. 

_ Kanawha (lowa) Reporter 


Social Issues in Today's World 


The General Welfare 


‘“‘A NIGHTMARE IN SCARLET’’ is the title of a 
fifteen-minute radio script which has been prepared by the 
Rev. Claude Williams, Director of the People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion. Characters in the play are Representa- 
tive J. Parnell Thomas, Pontius Pilate, “The Carpenter,” 
His Eminence, various members of the Un-Roman Committee, 
and a newsboy. The script is also adaptable to the stage and 
may be performed as a short, one-act play. 

No royalty fee is required for the use of the script, but 
program credit should be given to the People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion, Inc., 410514 Third Ave., South, Birming- 
ham, Ala., where requests for copies should be addressed. 


THE REV. RICHARD MORFORD, Executive Secretary 
of the Society for Soviet-American Friendship, was recently 
convicted of contempt of Congress in the District of Columbia 
Federal Court. He had refused to turn over the organiza- 
tion’s membership records and list of contributors to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In presenting the government’s case against the Rev. Mr. 
Morford, government lawyers made two interesting points: 
(a) that the very name “Soviet-American Friendship” was 
subversive in that there was no such thing and the USSR 
and America were enemies; (b) the organization criticized 
U. S. foreign policy and any criticism of U. 8. foreign policy 
at this time was subversive. Shades of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts! 

The conviction has been appealed. 


WHEN THE FREEDOM TRAIN visited Houston, Texas, 
a salesman was hawking copies of the “Four Freedoms” to 
those viewing the train. ‘Here y’are!” he cried, “Get your 
freedoms while they last! Only a few left!” 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court and one of those mentioned for the Demo- 
eratic presidential or vice-presidential nomination, recently 
delivered the Yulee Lecture at the University of Florida. 
Judge Douglas discussed the differences between American 
democracy and Communism. There are, he said, three great 
and irreconcilable differences between them: 


1. Democracy stands for what Justice Holmes called “free 
trade in ideas,” while Communism insists on absolutes which 
are committed to one economie¢ and political theory. 

2. Democracy is neutral between the interests and factions 
that always seek to control society, while Communism in- 
sists that the proletariat must control and constitute the 
nation. : ‘ 

3. Voters on the losing side of a democratic election 
“accommodate themselves to the regime of the victors” while 
striving to unseat them at the next election, and no police 
or army suppresses the opposition. But Communists in 
power leave no room for accommodation or compromise. 

“We must put an end to the shameful practice of branding 
everyone a Communist who espouses a liberal reform or 
promotes a program for the underprivileged,” concluded 
the Judge. 
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Race Relations 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE METHODIST 
HOSPITAL in Brooklyn recently voted to rescind the rule 
which has heretofore excluded young Negro women from 
admission to the Nurse’s Training School. The medical staff 
of the hospital united with the managers in the action. 


This action follows several years of agitation by members 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Action in the New 
York Area. Among the leaders in the agitation against the 
hospital’s Jim Crowism have been Federationists J. George 
Butler of Hartford, Conn., the Rev. Wayne White of New 
York City, the Rev. Bradley Longstaff of Naugatuck, Conn., 
and Dr. Fred B. Newell of the New York City Society. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam acted as intermediary in diseus- 
sions with Dr. Chester C. Marshall, Director of the Hospital. 


The Cooperative Movement 


FRENCH CO-OPS TOOK LEAD IN COMBATTING 
HIGH PRICES, reported R. G. Orsini of France to co-op 
press. Co-ops’ representative on Economie Council, advisory 
body attached to National Assembly, offered motion on prac- 
tical governmental measures for lowering prices—one, to 
create atmosphere conducive to price reductions; two, to 
enforce immediate reductions on certain essential products. 
Identical proposals were adopted at March 11 meeting of 
National Cooperatives Planning Committee chaired by 
former prime minister Paul Ramadier. At same meeting 
plans for intimate collaboration of all types of co-ops— 
farmers’, consumers’, producers’—were offered, and Natl. 
Intercooperative Federation is being set up. Next harvest 
will have tremendous effect on economic situation in France. 
Until then, continuing race between incomes and prices 
would place France in almost impossible position. Hence 
cooperators are enrolled in this active campaign to help 
government act. 


“‘The GOOLIBAH TREE’’ AVAILABLE FROM ALL 
REGIONALS. Newest co-op film, a production based on 
popular co-op book of same title by J. Gunterman and 
Bill Darr, tells story of Messrs. Wrinkle, Krinkle and 
Spinglespangle, Esq., and how they learned through coop- 
eration to share fruits of Goolibah Tree. Catchy tune, 
good animation, puts across co-op idea in 2-reel, 16 mm., 
sound and color production. Swell cartoon for children 
as well as adults. Can be rented or purchased through 
co-op regionals or Cooperative League of the USA, 23 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


The Labor Movement 


GENERAL MOTORS, in negotiation with the CIO United 
Auto Workers Union as these words are written, has 
announced that it reaped the greatest profits of its entire 
history last year. 

Profits after taxes were $287,991,373, more than three times 
as high as the 1946 net of $87,526,311. 


THE MINORITY MEMBERS of the Joint Congressional 


‘Committee on Labor-Management Relations have issued a 


sharp attack on the majority report praising six months’ 
operation of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The minority members—Sens. James E. Murray (Tks 
Mont.) and Claude Pepper (D., Fla.) and Reps. John 
Lesinski (D., Mich.) and Augustine Kelley (D., Pa.)— 
declared : 

“When the full impact of the law is finally felt, the com- 
plete measure of the injury to all our people by this harmful 
reversal in our national labor policy will become apparent 
to a Jere oe: Bis ; 

is our hope that corrective action will be taken | 
the Congress before the restrictive provisions of this. a 
some into full play and bring about the harmful consequence 
to our economy we foresee.” 


May, 1948 


The sweeping conclusions of the majority were blasted on 
the premises that the conclusions were unsupported by the 
hmited experience under the act and that they could serve 
only to mislead. ’ 


International Relations 
THE DELIBERATE NON-FRATERNIZATION policy of 


the Soviet Union is well known, but it reached new heights 
recently at Bristol, England. A Russian ship, the Salenga, 
had been taking on a cargo of light railway equipment 
destined for the U.S.S.R., and was about fo sail. In order 
to express their good will, a deputation of sympathizers 
from the Soviet Society, led by a local clergyman, together 
with members of the Communist Party, went aboard carrying 
flowers which were to be presented to the crew and captain. 
An interpreter was brought along, through whom the dele- 
gation was intending to voice a message: “Godspeed on 
your voyage to Murmansk,” 

Good will was dashed when the crew members flatly refused 
to accept any of the flowers, or to speak to the interpreter. 
During the confusion which followed, the captain Jakob 
Glazachev, pointedly left the ship. Thereupon the First 
Officer ordered the visitors off the vessel, and, when they 
descended to the dock, away from its side, news accounts 
vary on some details, but agree on the essentials. To a 
reporter for the Daily Mail, the Secretary of the Bristol 
branch of the Soviet Society, Miss J. Wyatt, declared: “I 
cannot understand what has happened.” 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT criticizing the recent 
judgment of an American military tribunal in Nuernberg 
was issued on Feb. 20 by Ambassador Sava N. Kosanovie 
of Yugoslavia. With almost no exceptions, the press 
ignored it. 

Mr. Kosanovie’s statement : 

Monstrous is the only word I ean find to deseribe sections 
of the judgment of the American military tribunal which 
yesterday passed sentence on Field Marshal Wilhelm List 
and seven other Nazi generals in Nuernberg. I do not 
wonder that these parts were omitted from today’s news 
reports in the New York Times and New York Herald Trib- 
une. The full text of the judgment read by Judge Charles 
F. Wennerstrum of Iowa would surely shock large sections 
of the American public as profoundly as it shocked me. 

The defendants were charged with murdering hostages in 
Albania, Greece and Yugoslavia—1l00 Serbs or Greeks for 
each Nazi soldier killed by Partisans, and at least 50 for 
each Nazi soldier wounded, according to the Associated Press 
dispatch of Feb. 19. This dispatch quoted the judgment: 

“German soldiers were victims of surprise attacks by an 
enemy which they could not engage in open combat. 

“Certain units of bands in Yugoslavia and Greece com- 
plied with the requirements of international law, but the 
greater portion of partisan bands failed to comply with 
the rules of war entitling them to be accorded the rights of 
a lawful belligerent. 

“Captured members of these unlawful groups were not 
entitled to be treated as prisoners of war. No crime can 
‘be charged properly against the defendants for killing such 
captured members of resistance forces.” ° 

Can narrow legalistic thinking achieve a more grotesque 
distortion of history and justice? eo, 

In what manner were men to fight who saw their wives 
and sisters, and sometimes mothers, raped before their eyes? 

‘Who saw the sick and aged tortured to death? Whose own 
children were starved to death, or hideously tormented, or 
driven off to slave labor, or herded by hundreds into buildings 
which were then sealed and burned to the ground? 

Do Americans know what war is like? *” 

“The court brushed aside any contention that the German 

‘Army’s presence in the Balkans was illegitimate,” said the 


Associated Press. 


—— 
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Is all this not an admission of the superiority of the 
German race? <A justification of genocide and the mass 
cremation of millions of Jews in German concentration 
camps? A white-washing of the evil traitors and _ col- 
laborators who, likewise admitting the legitimacy of the 
presence of Nazi troops, cost not only the lives of their 
Kuropean countrymen, but the lives of Americans as well? 

In Yugoslavia, 1,700,000 men, women and children died 
for the Allied cause in the recent war. According to this 
judgment, they died in vain; it was legitimate for the Nazis 
to overrun their country and pillage and murder. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill appealed 
to the peoples of Nazi-oceupied Europe to resist in the 
common cause. They did not specify that they should refrain 
from “surprise attacks” and observe “the requirements of 
international law.” Instead they smuggled in arms to the 
Partisans and instruments for sabotage. Under the terms 
of the sentence imposed in Nuernberg yesterday, they too 
are culpable. They encouraged “surprise attacks” and pro- 
vided the very means for some of them. They forgot ‘the 
requirements of international law.” 

Of what is so monstrous a judgment a symptom? 


The Peace Movement 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL ESSAY COMPETI- 
TION for youth is sponsored during 1948 by the World 
Alhanece for International Friendship Through the Churches 
and the Youth Department of the World Couneil of 
Churches. Under the general heading of “Christ and World 
Fellowship,” competitors in the two age groupings will 
deal with the following subjects: Juniors—‘What Does the 
Bible Say About World Friendship?”; Seniors—‘As a 
Young Christian What Concrete Action Should You Take 
for World Peace Today?” Sixteen cash prizes and fifty 
medals are offered for each group. For further particulars 
write to World Couneil of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York, or Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64th 
Sty Nave 21; 


"There are few Americans who will be able to regard 
the action of their government in the case of Palestine 
without a sinking of the heart. The prestige of U.N. 
has received its heaviest blow, and that of the United 
States has been hard hit. From every standpoint the situa- 
tion is far worse than when the U.N. Assembly was origi- 
nally summoned in special session to deal with the Pal- 
estine crisis. . . . No responsible official has openly dis- 
cussed the practical aspects of the American course in 
the Middle East nor offered any reasons why that course 
need be altered so shortly after it was fixed. If such 
reasons exist they should be frankly discussed, or the 
United States must bear the obloquy of seeking covert 
ends at the expense of justice. And this country cannot 
so tarnish its leadership." 

New York Herald Tribune editorial, 
March 21, 1948 


PICKETING IN CANADA 


Students from McGill University, Universite de Mont- 
real, and Sir George Williams College, all in Montreal, 
picketed the 10,000-ton Canadian ship, Cliffside, on No- 
vember 4, while she was being loaded with arms and 
ammunition destined for Chiang Kai-shek. 

The shipment included 2,500 tons of fuses, high explo- 


_ sive, 20 mm Hispano incendiary bullets, army .303 tracer 


ammunition, aire machine guns, and a complete, 
unassembled bullet factory. 
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Democratic Offensive 


I loaded political democracy in the magazine of a carbine, 
fired at naziism, and when the smoke had cleared I saw 
an American breed of the nazi label demoeratice action 
and peace-making subversive, un-American, treasonable. 


I saw a camouflaged imperialism fight ignorance, famine 
pestilence with the rubble of cities, orphans, refugees. 


I saw puppets goose-stepping with the legions of death 
to fear of war, national pride of war, lust for a diehard 
racket. 


I loaded democratic freedom and rights in a machine-gun, 
rat-a-tat-tatted fascism, and stared at Jim-crowism, Jew- 
baiting, Red-herrings; the poll tax, election frauds, Ku 
Klux Klan intimidation; unequal opportunity, segregation, 
deportations ;—the bill of rights traded for the spy rules 
of fascism, draped in the silken tassels of Old Glory. 


I loaded hand grenades with democratic law, hurled them with 
sure aim, and was mocked with the crimes against humanity 
of prisoners in slave labor camps; lynching, packed juries 
or no jury at all;—an American Gestapo brushing aside 
the legislative and executive branches of democracy, pro- 
ceeding outside the law when facts are lacking, whipping 
to a frenzy extra, anti-judicial witch-hunting. 


I loaded economic democracy in mortar, howitzer, cannon— 
conquered the axis powers, and met the enemy every day 
on every street in the dog-eat-dog American way of life: 
housing banditry, slums, low calorie diet; collective bar- 
gaining made impotent, seabs; international munition 
rings; astronomical profits of expanding monopolies and 
cartels. 


I spread organizational democracy with fire-throwers, and 
wept over peaceful assemblies broken up with violence by 
a propaganda-poisoned police—wept over democratic 
idealists maligned and outlawed — wept over Wall Street, 
Brass-hats, Bishops and a blind rabble howling with Hitler 
for the blood of the Godless Bear. 


I ordered out tanks from the arsenal of democracy, loaded 
them with social ideals, and reaped a harvest of nationalism, 


isolationism, white supremacy; eries of globologna, outlaw - 


the Communist Party, America for the Americans. 


I hung my head in shame as the Master American Race 
followed the nazi pattern of loyalty tests, and hysterical 
Goebel campaigns against all who fight for democratic 
procedure ;—of immigration barriers till even Jesus Christ 
could not pass the Statue of Liberty. 


With minute precision I fired torpedoes of cultural, educa- 
tional democracy, and discovered creative, academic free- 
dom crippled with private pressures and penalties, fears 
and conventions. 


I dropped bombs of religious and philosophic democracy on 
butchers of faiths and cultures, and when the war to end 
wars was over, and the nations were safe for democracy, 
and the four freedoms established, I was stampeded into 
using anti-communism as a smoke-sereen to overthrow 
democracy by force: driving liberal commentators off the 
air, securing business censorship of the screen, rejecting 
controversial manuscripts, restricting mental diet to the 
bipartisan reactionary politics of an evolving one party 
‘system. : 


I assembled fleets of dive-bombers and blockbusters to over- 
come inequality between sexes, and wondered why economic, 
educational and social discrimination continued to thrive. 


I perfected amphibious warfare and destroyed, I thought, all 


opposition to age democracy, and when the V-J shouting - 


had ended I found the doors of democracy closed to 
aspiring youth and the older generation. 
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I dropped an atomic bomb of ethnic democracy and writhed 
over increasing prejudice and violence toward Mexicans, 
Indians, Orientals—toward immigrants of Irish and Italian 
blood—toward patriots at the world’s Valley Forges of 
democracy. 


Will I have to resort to a stock-pile of more deadly atomic 
bombs, more threats of a swaggering, young bully, mili- 
tary censcription, and even bacteriological warfare to 
annihilate the enemies of international democracy—only to 
find the vision of global freedom and equality . . . ashes, 
enduring peace ... ashes, all life... ashes . . . playthings 
of the wind... .? 

Liuoyp FRANK MERRELL 


The Gederation Maillag 


SAVING REMNANT 
Decatur, Ill. 
Sir: 

Thank you for your-kind letter and literature in response 
to my inquiry in February. The main cause of my delay in 
replying until now has been my feeling of attachment to the 
denomination of which I am a member, a liberal Protestant 
denomination which does not have a church here. This group 
has accomplished much for good, and I shall always feel affec- 
tionately toward them. I have done what was possible to keep 
in touch with the denomination, and my feeling of attachment 
has so far prevented me from membership in a local church. 
One of the many features which have attracted me to the 
Methodist denomination is its outstanding interest in uniting 
churches. I have thought about and prayed about this problem 
for a long time, and have found that it must be answered in 
terms of living. 

There is one paramount need toward which all others converge, 
and that is a revivifying nucleus which takes the leadership in 
bringing to life and action the spirit of Jesus. It is necessary — 
to the survival of the world as such, and it is necessary to make 
ultimately useful the lives of aware individuals. The Methodist 
Federation for Social Action impresses me as being such a 
nucleus, with the possibility of bringing about constructive 
solutions to problems of society as a whole and of being a 
revivifying generator within religion as a whole. 

The thoroughness and detail of the program of the MFSA 
is nothing short of magnificent. In connection with this, there _ 
is one point which I feel it necessary to state: that it is my — 
understanding that great reforms can be achieved within the 
framework of the free-enterprise system, and that wise social- 
economic planning is necessary to preserve the free-enterprise 
system by stability and by making possible fair access to live- 
lihood for the small business and family-size farm. 7 

Over a considerable period of time, new phenomena—as they 
are too dynamic to be called ‘‘books’’—have been woven into 
the basic fabric of my individual faith: ‘‘Labor and Tomor-— 
row’s World’’ and ‘‘Preaching in a Revolutionary Age’? by — 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, and ‘‘The Way’? and ‘‘Christ’s — 
Alternative to Communism’’ by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 

If it is possible to join the MFSA before or if one unites with 
the denomination, please enroll me as a member for a year, 
postal money order for $15 enclosed. 

I shall attend one or two of the several Methodist churches in 
town and hope to find one which shows a relatively greater 
inclination toward MFSA, and then await the final answer. 

é' Sincerely yours, 
: Marjorie Tackett 


ENJOYED KC ISSUE ; 
: 1s 
Gentlemen: PS ee : 
I have enjoyed reading the Kansas City issue of your Soctan 
QUESTIONS BULLETIN very much. I would like to have another 
couple of copies if possible, Am ‘enclosing some change to 
cover the cost—don’t know the cost of. individual copies. A 
glad that the Methodist Church has a group thinking as this 
Federation group does and would like some of my frie 
to know about it. ; : > 


Sincerely, _ 
June Marks — 
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May, 1948 


BIGGER, BUT NOT BETTER 
Mt. Morris, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

Your editorials in SociaL QuEsTIONS BULLETIN are red-hot, 
straightforward, non-conforming, and as sucly give hope against 
the rigidities, increasing conservatism and heartless repressions 
of those who dare to criticise their own denomination. Our 
*‘bigger’’ Methodism is far from becoming a ‘‘ better’? Meth- 
odism. Rather, it is growing in reaction, authoritarianism, in 
conformity to the traditions of the so-called business-mind which 
brooks no liberalism in the social approach to «human problems. 
It is very ready to sacrifice individuals to the ongoing of the 
institution. And such progress is still the superficial one of 
numbers, size, statistics, which incite power in boards and bishops 
with their subtle, threatening coercion upon pasters and local 
church boards everywhere. I can cite recent and lamentable 
examples of such threats made upon young ministers who refuse 
to knuckle under to episcopal pressure. We ‘‘oldtimers’’ are 
not intimidated, but still we deeply regret this unholy, dicta- 
torial trend. Since unification we have noticed how often the 
**South’’ you mention supplants the ‘‘ North’? on church boards, 
especially that of ‘‘Education.’’ In order to perfect the Union 
did the northern church leaders agree to this change of leader- 
ship? Does it mean that old traditional concepts of religion 
are having a freer and more powerful hand and that religion 
will present a greater lag to social progress, and that Bible-belt 
Christianity will strengthen the racial, economic, and political 
prejudices of its sister, capitalism? 

When the Detroit Conference voted for unification, sixteen 
of us stood and were counted against the proposal, because it 
meant Jim-Crowing the Negro, defying and retarding the essence 
of Jesus’ gospel of brotherhood as it does, and setting a poor 
example of democracy to the world. For the sake of what 
appears to be a turning back of the clock, the North sold itself 
out. It is indeed what you call it, ‘‘a spurious unity.’’ There 
is no point in unity if it means a more powerful block of reaction 
as a result. But as long as men, in church or in national govern- 
ment, must seek to bolster and defend and satisfy their imma- 
ture ego through childish, psychological patterns of behavior 
such as intolerance, superstition, religious magic, vengefulness, 
bullyism, and that in spite of the idealism of love which they 
mouth with great and self-righteous unction, I suppose that the 
kingdom of love and justice must continue to tarry until the 
atomic bomb falls upon us all. 

Good luck to you! And yours for a functional, ethical, sensi- 
tive and down-to-earth religion for tomorrow! 

Sincerely, 

W. J. Dudgeon, 

Minister of Methodist Church, 
Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Rooks and Pamphlets 


By Dr. Philip 


History of the American Labor Movement. 

Foner. International Publishers. 
- It has been said that of all subjects, history is the most 
controversial, since it is from past experiences we draw our 
lessons for the future. The student of history finds apparently 
limitless variations in selection of facts, methods of historical 
approach, conclusions drawn, with disputes existing as to what 
in truth the facts are. Each historian sees his subject matter 
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Dr. Foner’s previous published works include editing of the 
works of Jefferson, Washington, and Lincoln, as well as his 
recently acclaimed ‘‘Complete Writings of Thomas Paine.’’ 
In addition, he is author of ‘‘Business and Slavery’’ and 
*‘Jews in America.’’? His present work covers the period from 
Colonial times to the founding of the American Federation of 
Labor in the ’80’s. 

The first comprehensive labor history was compiled in 1918 
by Professor John R. Commons and several collaborators at 
the University of Wisconsin. Their ‘‘History of Labor in 
the United States’’ covered the period from colonial beginnings 
to 1896. Subsequently additional material was published ecarry- 
ing the study forward. The material covered was so exhaustive 
that all subsequent histories of the American labor movement 
were virtually summarizations of material garnered from this 
work, Dr. Foner’s work is the first to critically evaluate the 
Common’s volumes in the light of subsequent developments. 

Great emphasis is placed in the Commons’ work on the dif- 
ferences between the labor movements abroad and in the United 
States. The labor movement is evaluated as an experimental 
process of building unions to meet certain conditions in environ- 
ment, rather than as the expression of a fundamental struggle 
on the part of those who labor against the continuing oppres- 
sive character of our economic system. Further, that individu- 
alism expressed through job consciousness is the characteristic 
of American labor. Consequently labor solidarity, unity of 
skilled and unskilled workmen, etc., is viewed as counter to 
American ‘‘consciousness.’? The labor movement is not a 
political entity, has no homogenous political interests, and con- 
sequently political action is unnecessary and unworkable. 

Dr. Foner, on the other hand, views the labor movement in 
its larger economic, political and social setting. As he expresses 
it, ‘‘Recent studies have emphasized labor’s contributions to 
the growth of American democracy, have demonstrated the need 
for qualifying and deepening our understanding of the role 
played by the frontier in shaping our democratic institutions, 
and have established that many of the decisive struggles in 
our history must be studied in terms of a class struggle rather 
than as a sectional struggle.’ 

“‘Throughout our history too, the working class, while con- 
centrating on the struggle for immediate demands, searched 
for a more basic solution to the problems of poverty and 
insecurity. Many gravitated toward those who spoke and wrote 
of the need to abolish the wage system and to replace the 
present social order with a new and better system of society.’’ 

Dr. Foner’s historic approach provides an understanding of 
developments both within the labor movement itself and on 
the national scene. The analysis of trade union activities as 
something more than ‘‘bread and butter issues’’ offers a satis- 
factory explanation for the passage of the repressive Taft- 
Hartley Act in a period of relative labor quiet—as part of a 
continuing repressive offensive on the part of monopoly. 

This is no book to read ‘‘some day when I have the time.’’ 
As Tom Paine heightened the battle for freedom by informing 
the people of their natural democratic rights, so Dr. Foner 
reveals (to those who dare inquire) a worthy heritage of con- 
tinuing struggle by those who labor to achieve economic and 
social justice for the many. It offers our generation a worthy 
challenge. 

Stanley Rudbarg © 


Forging a New China. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. Headline 
series No. 67, Jan., Feb., 1948, published by Foreign Policy 
Association. Single copies, 35¢. ° 

I write as one well-intentioned Methodist who has tried 
diligently to understand the situation in China through the years. 


with the relative limitations of his social being. ‘ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when the historian faces 
the specialized task of chronicling the history of the labor 
“movement (whose mere existence as a social phenomena has 
been a matter of dispute in this country, at least) that the 
‘basic approach and selection of facts will be major factors. 
In his History of the Labor Movement in the United States, 
‘Dr. Philip Foner provides democratic minded Americans with 
‘a source of inspiration. He reveals what Van Wyck termed, 
“a useable past.’’ . 

os une current work undoubtedly is the finest book yet 
written on this topic. One could praise it for the wealth of 
new material it presents and for its thorough-going presentation. 
Its literary style is marked by a directness, clarity, and sim- 
plicity. Instead of vague abstractions to explain bygone days, 
the text is interspersed with pithy pertinent quotations which 
embody the essence of the thinking of the period and most 
effectively communicate its flavor. — 


\ ss. pias 


I had the privilege of a few weeks visit to that chaotic country 
last fall and included scores of personal on-the-spot interviews 
with people who had lived with the problem. With that back- 
ground I am glad to recommend the booklet, Forging a New 
China. It gives the best ‘‘refresher course’? on the whole 
situation which I know of anywhere. I do not see how either 
side of the civil war in China could feel that an injustice had 
been done to its case. 

The maps, graphs and tables are helpful as is the case with 
most Foreign Policy Association publications. The historical 
background is able to make clear that China has been the victim 
of Western imperialism through the years. Many of the present 
tensions began long before the outbreak of World War I and 
the parties in conflict since then have often endeavored to 
capitalize on indigenous movements for change. There seems 
to be no question that part of the Communist sentiment is no 
more radical than the feelings of many who simply want change 
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and progress. All necessary changes are not economic or politi- 
eal. Population checks and a reconstruction of rural life 
together with the development of latent hydro-electric power 
are a few of the things which China needs. The author says 
truly that as long as the average Chinese ‘‘lives on the very 
margin of subsistence, the future of any government will be 
uncertain and any political group which demonstrates to the 
peasant that it can improve his life is bound to make a powerful 
appeal, despite his usual conservatism. ’’ 

Chiang’s supporters say they were making progress towards 
this improvement when Japan struck and that since then they 
have had all of the war and post-war handicaps of any nation, 
with a good deal less per capita assistance from the United 
States. They claim their early record of positive achievement 
should rate higher than present day Communist promises. 
Chiang’s opponents stress his unbending opposition to all sug- 
gestion and criticism even from those who are not Communists. 
Reference is made to the Formosa uprisings of February and 
March, 1947. The responsible party was not reprimanded by 
Chiang but was promoted. And it isn’t only in Formosa where 
Chinese look back to the good old days of the Japanese 
occupation. 

Reference is made to the secret Yalta agreements in which 
valuable concessions were granted Russia to the detriment of 
Chinese economy. Chiang’s friends can make a good case 
for the proposition that these agreements have made chaos 
inevitable in China and that Roosevelt and Churchill must bear 
a large share of blame for China’s present plight. For a 
fuller description of these agreements see the February issue 
of ‘‘Fortune’’? magazine in your public library. 

The conclusions of the author are that the concept of extend- 
ing conditional aid to a coalition government was never really 
tried. What failed was the policy of attempting to mediate 
between conflicting forces while aiding one side. And for all 
its weakness, China is determined to mold its own future. 

A reviewer concludes that future action ought not to be on 
a unilateral basis but through a commission of the United 
Nations. Even though some other commissions have not had 
marked success, the civil war in China is a threat to the world’s 
peace which should call for united consideration. China should 
not be regarded as an object of our military strategists in 
any kind of a ‘‘cold war.’’ Chinese are people with possibili- 
ties and they ought not to be treated as pawns in a game of 
power politics. No brief is held for the Chinese Communists 
who have given ample demonstration of ruthless brutality and 
have not shown any marked capacity to rule. The efforts of 
the church in China are commended in this booklet in these 
words: ‘‘In relation to the money and effort expended, the 
results achieved by small mission schools and hospitals in China 
compare favorably with more grandiose public enterprises. ’’ 

Loyd F. Worley 


Existentialism. By Guido De Ruggiero. Social Science Pub- 
lishers, N. Y. $2.50. 

To the English-speaking world, Existentialism is an exotic 
philosophical by-product of World War II, emphasizing pessi- 
mism and despair, and of interest chiefly because two of its 
leading proponents are talented Frenchmen who have put a 
lot of it into their work. The two, of course, are the novelist 
Albert Camus, whose ‘‘L’Etranger’’ has created quite a stir 
on the continent, and Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Actually Existenzphilosophie antedates Camus and Sartre by 
a good one hundred years. It originated with the talented 
young Dane, Soren Kierkegaard, who turned to philosophy after 
being jilted by his girl and who managed, quite understandably, 
to get a lot of his personal disenchantment into his writing. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that Kierkegaard’s whole 
philosophy is little more than a systematization and univer- 
salization of his own anxiety neurosis. But while emphasizing 
the paradox of light and dark, good and evil, life and death 
co-existing in the same human personality and creating constant 
and unresolvable tensions, Kierkegaard finally turned to God 
and spoke of the ‘‘gushing out’’ of salvation. His emphasis 
on ‘‘inner-lichkeiht’’ (inwardness) has been much appreciated 
by such conservative Christian theologians as Barth, Brunner, 
and Berday and the ‘‘neo-orthodoxy’’ of our day owes much 
to the gloomy Dane. 

During his lifetime Kierkegaard had a suspicion that once 
he was gone ‘‘the professors,’’ whom he viewed as ‘*Judases,’’ 
would depersonalize his work and twist it into something quite 
different from what he had intended. It took a hundred years, 
but finally two Germans, Karl Jaspers at Heidelburg and Martin 
Heidegger at Freibur im-Breis au, got around to Kierkegaard 
and did exactly what he had feared. They depersonalized 
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Kierkegaard’s work, took God out of it, and came up with 
approximately the Existentialism of which Sartre and Camus 
are the leading apostles today. 

The keyword in Existentialist thought, the leit-motif of all 
Kierkegaard’s writing, is the word ‘‘Angst’’—anguish, For 
Kierkegaard, ‘‘angst’’ was the anguish of the soul in desperate 
isolation from God, but the Germans, and Sartre, have twisted 
it to make it the direct reflection of the primeval nothingness 
from which man proceeds and to which he returns. And simi- 
larly they*have changed the meaning of such words as ‘‘sorge’’ 
(sorrow) and ‘‘dasein’’? (being). For them, existence is a 
flight from death that we are deluded into calling life. The 
ultimate, triumphal end of existence is—in the expression of 
Jaspers—‘‘shipwreck!’’ Thus Kierkegaard is emptied of all 
religious content. 

Prof. Ruggiero, former Italian Minister of Education and 
presently Italy ’s-representative on UNESCO, attacks the ‘‘new’’ 
existentialism of Jaspers, Heidegger, Camus, and Sartre as 
‘metaphysical pornography.’’? He is backed in his criticism 
by the 80-year old Benedetto Croce, who in his ‘‘Pensieri 
Vari’’ denounces the philosophy of existence as ‘‘overstimulated, 
poisonous, perverse, a kind of swelling in the groin.’’ But he 
has words of praise for Kierkegaard himself, and for such 
modern modifications of Huzistentialism as are found in the 
‘(mystical empiricism’’ of Gabriel Marcel. 

It must be said, however, that Prof. Ruggiero’s language is 
considerably stronger than his argument. He speaks of Hx- 
istentialism as ‘‘dry rot’? and ‘‘pornography,’’ but treats it 
much more respectfully than would be called for if his verbal 
characterizations of it were correct. 

As a criticism of post-war pessimism in general Ruggiero’s 
book is entirely adequate. As a criticism of the Sartre-Camus 
philosophy in particular, however, it leaves something to be 
desired. One would hazard the guess that Sartre, who is no 
fool, could make a pretty convincing reply to many of the 
professor’s salient points. 

This is strictly a book for philosophers and such writers, 
theologians, etc., as make a practice of keeping up with what 
intelligent people are thinking. It is written (and quite well- 
written) in the professional jargon of philosophy, which, after — 
all, is to be expected. Ideologically, it is an intelligent, con- — 
servative answer to a modern heresy, orthodox without being — 
hide-bound, and will provide material for a reply from the ~ 
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idealistic side to the uncompromising nihilism of the European — 
Existentialists. , 

Existentialism, which is just a big word for nihilism, has been — 
around for a long time. It reappears on every crisis situation 
as the most obvious answer to the problem of Good and Evil. — 
To this writer, the Existentialists are men who put on their — 
bathing trunks and gleefully anticipate a dip in the pool, — 
knowing all the while that someone has let the water out. — 
But they dive anyway, and seem to get a lot of satisfaction a 
out of the inevitable bloody mess. Alson J. Smith a 


Federation Activities and Events —_ 


THE NEW YORK CITY CHAPTER of the Federation — 
presented a “40th Anniversary Concert” for the benefit of — 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action at Labor Temple, 
New York, on the evening of April 19. % 

The artist was Peter Haakon Skrefstad, baritone, assisted — 
at the piano by Sara Borden. Mr. Skrefstad sang a group 
of 16 numbers which were very well received by a crowd — 
of about a hundred persons. Tickets sold at $1.20 and $2.40 
and a sizeable sum was realized for the Federation. a 

Miss Jean C. Brandt of the Federation National Offic 
was in charge of the arrangements. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE CHAPTER is spon- 


soring an Industrial Work Camp at the Stockton, Califo 
Inland Port from June 21st to August 28th. The pu 
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